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THE 


DECLINE, &c 


OTHING, they fay, is more certain than death, and no- 
thing more uncertain than the time of dying ; yet we can 
always fix a period beyond which man cannot live, and within 
ſome moment of which he will _— 289888 2 
nat by any ſpirit of prophecy, or ght into the event, 
842 IP in all caſes of human or 
animal eiltence. If then any other ſubjeR, ſuch, for inſtance, 
as a ſyſtem of ſinarce, exhibits in its a ſeries of 
toms indicating decay, its final diffolution is certain, and the pe- 
riod of it can be calculated from the it exhibits. ; 
Thoſe who have hitherto written on the Engliſh fyſtem of 
finance (the funding ſyitem) have been uniformly impreſſed with 
the idea of its downtal happening /me time or arb r. They took, 
however, no data for that opinion, but expreſſed it predictively, 
er merely as opinion, from a conviction that the du- 
ration of ſuch a ſy ſtem was a natural impoſſibility. It is in 
this manner that Dr. Price has f of it ; and Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, has ſpoken in the fame manner; that is, 


debts, which at 

« in the long run af ruin, all the 

«* of Europe, (he ſhould faid 

„ uniform.” But this manner of ſpeaking, though it 
ht make ſome im carried with it no conviction, 


liſh funding ſyttem has 
not continue to the end of . Pitt's life, ſuppoſing him 


to live the uſual age of 2 man. How much ſooner it 
I now 7 . = W 


Let financiers diverſify 


money. Two experiments have already 
money ; the one in America, the other 


3 


tal, which in America was called continental money, and in 
France aſſignats, appeared in circulation; the conſequence of 
which was, that the quantity became fo enormous, and fo dif. 
proportioned to the quantity of = pulation, and to the quantity 
- of objects _—_— which it could be employed, that the market, 
if I may fo ex: reis it, was glutted - $4 and the value of .it 
fell. Between five and fix years determined the fate of thoſe 

experiments. The fame fate would h. ve happened to gold and 
filver, could gold and filver have been iſſued ia the hon abun- 
dant manner as paper had been, and confined within the coun. 
try as paper money always is, by having no circulation out of . 
it.z or to ſpeak on a larger ſcale, the ſame thing would ha 
in the world, could the world be glutted with gold and filver, 
as America and France has been with paper. 

The ragliſh.ſy ſtem differs from that of America and France in 


this one particular, that its capital is kept out ef light; that is, 


it does not appear in circulation. Were the whole capital cf the 
national debt, which at the time | write this is a'moit four hun- 


dred million pounds fleriing, to be emitted in aſſignats or bills, | 


and that whole quantity put into circulation, as was done in 
An.erica and in France, thoſe Engliſh aſſig nats, or bilis, would 
fiak in value as thoſe of America and France have done; and 
that becauſe in a greater d the quantity of them would 
be more dil} ts ct of population in Eng- 
land, than was = of the other two countries. 
A nominal pound fterling in ſuch bills would not be worth one 


ny. 
I the Engliſh ſyſtem, by thus k epiag the capital 
out of Sc. is preſerved from hay deſtruction, as in the cafe 
of America and France, it nevertheleſs approz.ches the fame 
ws and will arrive at it with the fame certainty, though by 
fs. The difference is altogether in the degree 
of ipeed by which hich the two ſyſtems approach their fate, which to 
in round numbers, is as twenty is to one; that is, the 
F ogliſh fyſtem, that of fundin the capital inſtead of iluing i it, 
contained within itſelf a capaci capital itt twenty times 
. and at 
the end of that time it would arrive at the ſane common grave, 
tue Potter's field, of paper money. 

The datum, | tuke for this proportion of to one, is 
the difference between a capital and the intereſt at five per 
cent. [wenty times the intereſt is equal to the capital. * 
accumulation of paper money in England is in 
the accumulation of the intereſt upon every new —_ 
err flower than 

if the capital were — 


| 


| 
** 


, 


| 
| 
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13 
lately. Every twenty years in the Fagſiſh ſy ſtem is equal to 


one year in the French and American ſyſtems. 

Having thus tated the duration of the two ſyſteme, thar of 
funding upon interelt, and chat of emitting the whole capital 
without funding, to be as tweaty to on, I come to examine the 
ſymptoms of decay, approaching to d:ftolutivn, that the yr 
lim fytem his already exhibited, and to compare them 
f;nitac ſymptom: in the Frenchi and America ſyſtems. 

The Englith funding ſyitem began one hundred years 
in which ume there has bezu fix wars, including the war 
endcd in 1697. ö 

1. The war that eaded, as I have ju ſaid, in 1697. 
2. The war that begin in 1 02. 
3. The war that began in 1739. 
4 Tae war thit begin in 1756. 
. The Amecican war that began in 1775. 
4 The preſent war that began in 4 | 
The national deb, at the conclufion of the war, which ended 


in 1697, was twenty one millions and an half. (Ser Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, chapter on Public Debts). We now fee it 
approaching fait. to four hundred millions. If between-thoſe 
two extremes of twenty-one millions and four bundred millions, 


H 
exilled, or could exiſt, that could determine a problem of this 
kind, that is, that could aſcertain, without having any know- 
ledge of the fact, what the expence of any former war had 
been, or what the expence of any future war would be; but it 


number, 8, and half 8; 1. PA 
A 3 third 


(6) 


third number, 15, is in like manner produced by the preceding 
number, —_— — — —— 'They can 
alſo fee how rapidly the ſums increaſe as the ratio proceeds, 
The difference between the two firſt numbers is but four; but 
the difference between the two laſt is forty-five: and from 
may ſee with what immenſe rapidity the national 


has increaſed, and will continue to increaſe, till it exceeds 
powers of calculation, and loſes itſelf in cyphers. 
the ratio as a rule to determine all the 


begin with the war 9 
n . 

en Tc In 2 aſcertain the 
next war, I add to twenty-one millions and an 
thereof (ten millions and three quarters), which 
makes thirty-two millions and a quarter for the expence of 
that war. "This thirty-two miilions and a quarter, added to 
the former debt of twenty-one millions and an half, carries the 
national debt to filty-three millions and three quarters. —Smith, 
in his on Public Debts, ſaye, the national debt was as 


y-three millions. 
to aſcertain the of the next war, that of 


uarter ; for the ſake of even numbers, 


| expence of that war. 
C JIG 62 ERIE the capenne of tho was of 2756, by 


— 2 ratio, one half to the expence 

"= iog war. expence of the preceding war was taken 
at 48 millions, the half of which (24) makes 22 millions for the 
expence of that war. Smith, (chapter on Public Debts) ſays, the 
expence of the war of 1756 was 72 millions and a quarter. 

I proceed to aſcertain the expence of the American war, of 
1775» by adding, as in the former cafes, one half to the expence 
of the preceding war. The expence of the preceding war was 
72 millions, the balf of which (36) makes 108 millions for the 
expence of that war. In the laſt edition cf Smith {chapter on 
Public Debts) he 
PD L ey a 

come now to aſcertain the preſent war, ſup- 
poling it to continue * — have done, and the 
funding fyſtem not to break up before that period. The en- 
pence of the preceding war was 108 millions, the half of which 
(54) makes 162 millions for the expence of the preſent war. It 


gives 


ſymptoms of going beyond this ſum, ſuppoling tae fund- 
ing 


half of which (16) makes ſurty- 


fays, the exp.nce of the American war was 
millions „ 


199 - 


ſyſtem not to break ap ; for the loans of the faſt yeir af of 
the preſent year, are twenty-two millions cach, which exceeds 
the ratio compared with the loans of the ing war. It 
will not be from the inability of procuring loans that the ſyſtem 
will break up. On the contrary, it is the facility with which 
loans can be procured, that haſtens that event. e loans are 
altogether paper tranſactions ; and it is the exceſs of them that 


brings on, with accelerating ſpeed, that progreſſive 8 
of funded paper money het will diffolve the funding ſyſtem. 

I to aſcertain the expence of future wars, and ll do this 

merely to ſhew the impoſſibility of the continuance of the fund- 

fyſtem, and the certainty of its diffoluticn. 

expence of preſent war, accord- 

ing to the ratio that has aſcertained the preceding caſes, wilt 

| | 243 millions 


be — — 


| - 


apply as a rule of arement 
ſyſtem, fo far as to aſcertain 


funding ſyſtem was a thing in continual prog 
whatever was in a ſtate of ſon might be ſuppoſed to ad- 
mit of, at leaſt, ſome general ratio of meaſurement, that would 
apply without any very great variation. But who could have 
ſuppoſed that falling fyttems,. or falling opinions, admitted of 
a ratio apparently as true as the deſcent of falling bodies ? 1 
have not made the ratio, any more than Newton made the ratio 
of gravitation. I have only diſcovered it, and explained the 

of applying it. ; 

To few at one view the rapid progreſũon of the ſy ſtem 
to deſtruction, and to expoſe the folly of thoſe who blindly be- 
leve in its continuance, or who artfully endeavour to impoſe 
that belief upon others, I exhubic in the annexed table, the en- 
pence of each of the fix wars fince the fundiag fyſtem began, as 

A4 aſcer- 


ir opĩn ĩon one 
The 2 


2 7 22 . — 
SISA SES: 


The actual expence of the war of 1739 did not come up me the ſum aſcer- 
tained by the rativ. But as that which is the natural diſpetition of a thing, as ic is 
the natural diſpoſition of a itrear of . ter to deſc-nd, will, if impeded in its courſe, 
ba- Nr Bay Pagans, ſo it was with re:pet 
to this war and the next (1756), taken cullect ve!y ; for the expence of the war 
27 56 reſt: red the equilibrium ot the ratio, as fully as it it had not been i 
A circumftance that ferv s to prove the truth of the ratio more fully than if the in- 
trruption had not taken place. The war of 1735 was languid : the ctfurts were 
r to- the ratio is the meaiure of the depreciat.on 
| money in conſequence of the funding ſyſtem ; or what comes to the tame end, it 
> eaepe dhe ——25˖N Every additional quantity of it, whether in bank- 
n tes or otherwiſe, diminiſhes the rea!, not tae wominal, value ct the tormcr 
quantity. 


19 


yſtem, there was no other money than gold and filver; and 
1 — gives out thoſe metals with a ſparing hand, and in re. 
gular 2nnual quantities from the mines, th: feveral ; of 
things were proportioned to the quantity of money at that time, 
and io nearly ſtationary as to very bu: liccle in any fifty or fixty 


years of that 
Whe 


numbers, N and 12, compared with the two laſt numbers, 
and 135, in the table. It was however ſuificient to make it- 
ſelf conſiderably felt in a large tranſaction. When therefore 
ment, by engaging in a new war, required a new loan, 

was obliged to make a higher loan than the former loan, to 
balance the increaſed price to which things had riſen ; and as 


- hor woe poder, wenn of to 
the new quantity of intereſt, it carried the price of things fill 
higher than before. The next loan was again higher, to ba- 
lance that further increaſed price ; and this in the 


manner, though nor in the fame degree, that every 
emiſfon of continental money ir America, or of 
France, were than the preceding emiſfon, 
head againſt the adrance of prices, till the combat 
meintained no longer. Herein is founded the neceility of 
which | have juſt ſpoken. That neceſſity proceeds with accele- 
rating velocity, and the ratio I have laid down is the meaſure bf 
that acceleration ; or, to ſpeak the technical language of the 
ſavject, it is the meaſure of the inc: tion cf 
funded paper money, which it is —_— to prevent, while 
the qui.nti:y of that money an of bank notes continues to 
multiply. What ele but this can account for the difference 
between one war colting 21 millions, and another war colting 
160 millions ? 8 
Ihe difference cannot be accounted for on the ſcore of ex- 
triordiaary efforts or extraordinary atchievements. The war 
that coſt 21 millions was the war uf the confederates, kiſtori- 
ca ly called the grand Hliance, confiliing of England, Autria, 
and Holland, in the time of William the Third, again't Louis 
the Fourteenth, and in which the confederates were victorious. 
The preſent is a wir of a much greater conf: —2 coufe- 
ceracy of England, Aultria, Pruſſia, the German Empire, 
A 5 Spaia, 
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bare mentioned that paper, in E , has 4 
8 _ ond ee ent eb e. 
i ng down and filver created ap · 

— paper money kecping uy. The ſame thing, and 

miſtake, took place in America and in France, and 

conſiderable time after the commencement of 

; and the actual depreciation of money was 

America, at that time, that every thing was 


fame was the caſe in France. 
in price ſoon after aſſignats ared, 
uld be purchaſed — gold 
with paper, and it was only ſaid that things 
. 'The fame is ſtill the language in England. They 
call it dear=of. But they will foon find that it is an actual de- 
ation, and that this depreciation is the effect of the fund 
ing ſyſtem ; which, by crowding fuch a continually- increaſing 
maſs of paper into circulation, carries down the value of gol 

and filver wich it. But gold and filver will, in the long run, 
revolt inſt depreciation, and ſeparate from the value of 
— © hs progreſs of all fuch tyſtems appears to be, that 
and filver in the end, * 

But this ſucce ſſion in the command of gold and filrer over 
paper, makes a criſis far mere eveatful to the funding ſyſtem 
than to any other ſyſtem upon which paper can be iffued ; 
for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it as not a criſis of danger, but a ſymptom 
of death. It is a death ſtroke to the funding fyſtem. It is a 
revolution in the whole of its affairs. 

If paper be iſſued without being funded upon intereſt, emiſ- 
fons of it can be continued after the value of it ſeparates from: 
gold and filver, as we have ſeen in the two caſes of America and 
France. But the funding ſyttem reſts altogether upon the value 
of paper being equal to gold and filver ; which will be as 


. as the paper can continue car ying down the value of Ar doe 


flver o the fame level to which itſclt deſcends, and no longer. 

But even in this ftagg, that of deſcending equa?! together, the 
miniſter, whoever he may be, will find himfelf beter wich ac- 
cumulating diificu'ties z becauſe the loans and taxes voted for 
the ſervice ot each cniumng year will wither in his hands be- 
fore the year expire+, or before they can be applied. This will 


. force him to have recou: le to emiſſions of what are called ex- 
chequer and aavy bulls, which, by Kill increafing the maſs of: 
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don. Of this four millions in London, every banker, mer- 
chant, tradeſman, in ſhort every individual muſt have ſome. 
He muſt be a ſhop-keeper indeed, who hs not a few 
guineas in his till. The quantity of caſh therefore in the bank 
can never, on the evidence of cicumſtances, be fo much as 
two millions; moſt probably not more than one million; and 
on this flender twig, always liable to be broken, hangs the 
whole funding ſyſtem of four hundred millions, befides man 
millions in tak notes. The fum in the bank is not f. 
ficient to pay one fourth of only one year's intereſt of the na- 
tional debt, were the cre litors to demand payment in caſh, or 
to demand caſh for the bank-notes in which the. intereſt is paid. 
A circumſtance always liable to happen. | 4 
up the farce of the 


One of the amuſements that has kept 

funding ſyſtem is, that the iarereſt is regularly paic. But as 
the intereit is always paid im bank notes, and as bank notes cam 
always be coined for the pu poſe, this mode of payment proves 
nothing. The point of proof is, can the bank give caſh for the 
bank notes on which the intereit is paid? If it cannot, and it 
is evident it cannot, ſome millions of bank notes mult go with- 
out payment, and thuſe helders of bank notes who apply laſt 
will be worlt off. When the preſent quantity of caſh in the 


dank be paid away, it is next to impoſſible to fee how any new 


quantity is to arrive. None will arrive from taxes, for the tunes 
wilt all be paid in bank notes; and ſhould the government re- 
fuſe bank notes in payment of taxes, the credit of bank notey 
will be gone at once. No caſh will arrive from the buſineſs 
of diſcounting merchants” bill, for every merchant will pay of 
thoſe bills in bank notes, and rot in caſh There is the-efore ng 
means left for the bank to obtain a new fupply of caſh, after the 
preſent quantity be paid away. But beſides the im ility of 
paying the inte eſt cf the funded debt in caſh, there are many 
thouſand p rſons in London and in the country, who are holders 
of bank notes that came into their hands in the fair way of trade, 
and who are not ſtock-ho!ders in the funds; and as ſuch perſins 
have had no hand in increaſing the d mand upon the bank, as 
thoſe have had who, for their own private intereſt, like Boyd and 
others, are contracting, or pretending to contra for new loars, 
they will conceive tuey have a juſt right their bank notes ſhould 
be paid firit. Boyd has been very fly in France, in changing b's 
22 rle will be juſt as fly in doing the ſame thing in 

; for he has learned to calculate: aud then it is 
ble he will ſet cf for America. 

A itoppage ot p-yment at the bank is not a new thing. 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap 2, fays, that in 
the year 1556, exchequer bills fell forty, fitty, and fixty per 

cent. 
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cent. bank notes twenty per cent. and the bank ſlopt pays 
ment.—'T hat which happened in 1695 may happen again in 
1796. The period in which it happened was the laſt yeur of 
the war of king Willam. It neceſſarily put a ſtop to the 
further emiſfion of exchequer and navy Bills, and to the raiſing 
of new loans; and the peace which took place the next year was 
hurried os by this circumſtance, and faved the bank 
from bankruptcy. Smith, in ſpeaking of the circumſtinces of 
the bank, upon another occaſion, fays (book ii. chap. 2.) 
„ This great company has been reduced to the neceflity of 
paying in fixpences.“ When a bank adopts the expedient of 
paying in — it is a coafeſſion of infolvency. 
it is worthy of obſervation, that every caſe of a failure in 
finances, fince the ſyſtem of paper began, has produced a revo- 
luticn in governments, either total or partial. A failure in 
the finances of France produced the French revolution. A 
failure in the finance of the aſſignats broke up the revolutionary 
ment, and produced the prefent French Conſtitution. A 
Ease in the finances of the old Congreſs of America, and the 
embarraſſments it brought upon commerce, broke up the ſyſtem 


ſtitution. If then we admit of rt aſoning by compariſon of cauſes 
and events, a failure in the Engliſh finances will produce ſome 
change in the government cf that country. 

As t Mr. Pitt's project of paying off the national debt, by 
applying 2 million a year for that purpoſe, while he continces 
adding more than twenty millions a year to it, it is like ſetting 
a man with a wooden leg to run after a hare. The longer he 
runs the farther he i: off. 

When I faid that the funding ſyſtem had entered the lafb 
twenty years of its exiſtence, I certainly did not mean that it 
would continue twenty years, and then expire as a leaſe would 

do. I meant to deſcribe that age of decrepitude ia which death 
is every day to be expecled, and .ife cannot continue long. But 
the death o credit, or that ſtate that is called bankruptcy is not 
always marked by thoſe proꝑreſſi. e ſtages of vi. ble decline, that 
mark the decline of naturai life. [a the prog:eflion of n.tural 
life, age cannot counterfeit youth, nor conceal the departure 
of juvenile abilities But it is otherwiſe with reſpe& to the 
death of credit; for though ail the approaches to bankruptcy 
may actuall, exr{t in circumſtances, they admit cf being con- 
+ cealed by appearances. Nothing i more common than to {ee 


the bankrupt ut to-day a n. au iu credit but the day before; yet 
no ſooner is the real ſtate of his affairs known, than every 
can fee he had been infolveat leng before. In London, the 


great: 


of the old confederition, and produced the prefent federal con- 


( 
| greateſt theatre of bankruptcy in Europe, this part of the ſub- 
ett will be well aud feelingly underſtood. 

Mr. Pitt continually talks of credit, 2nd of the national 
reſources. Theſe ate tw@ of the feigned appearances by which 
the approaches to bankruptcy are concealed. That which he 
calls credit may exiſt, as I have juſt ewn, in a ſta e of in- 
folvency, and is always what I have before deſcribed it to be, 

icion aſl.ep. 

* to national reſources, Mr. Pitt, like all the Engliſh 
financiers that preceded him fince the funding fyſtem began, 
„bas uniformly miſtaken the nature of a reſource; that is, they 
| have miſtaken it conſiſtently with the deluſion of the ſunding 
ſyſtem; but time is explaining the detubon. That which he 

calls, and which they called, a reſource, is not a reſource, but 

is the anticipation of a reſource. have anticipated what 

would have a refogrce in generation, had not the 

uſe of it been fo anticipated. The funding ſyſtem is a ſyſtem 

of anticipation. Thoſe who eſtabliſhed it an hundred years 

- ago, anticipated the reſources of thoſe who were to live an 
hundred years after; for the people of the ent diy have to 

pay the intereſt of the debts contracted at that time, and of all 

debts contraſted fince. Burt tt is the laſt father that breaks the 

horſe's back. Had the ſyſtem began an hundred q; ears before, 

the amount of taxes at this time to pay the annual intereft at 

four per cent. (could we ſuppaſe fuch a 12 of in aaity could 

hare continued) would be two hun and twenty millions 

* » annually; for the capital of the debt would be 5436 millions, 
| according to the ratio that aſcertains the expence of the wars 
for the hundred years that are paſt. But long before it could 
have reached this period, the value of bank notes, from the 
immenſe quantity of them, (for it is in paper only that ſuch a 
nominal revenue could be collected) would have been as low or 
has been in America, or 
ing them for 


that exiſted firſt ; and to make room for the new ſhe removes the 


. 


there is no occaſion for man to die That the ſcheme of creation 
can be carried en upon the plan of the funding ſyſt em That 
it can proceed by continual aiditons of new beings, like new 


loans, and all live together in eternal youth. Go, count the 


graves, thou ideot, aid learn the folly of thy arithmetic. 

But beides theſe things, there is ſomething vikbly farcical 
in the whole operati en of loaning. It is ſcarcely more than 
four years ago that fuch a rot of bankruptcy fpread itſelf 
over London, that the whole commercial fabric tottered; trade 
and credit were at a ftand; and ſuch was the ſtate of things, 
that to prevent, or fuſpend, a general bankruptcy, the go- 
vernment lent the merchants fix millions in gowerament paper, 
and now the merchants lend the government twenty-two mil. 
lion in :&.r paper; and two parties, Boyd and Morgan, men 
but little known, contend who fhall be the lenders. What a 
farce is this! It reduces the operation of loaning to accommo- 


dation paper, in which the competicors contend, not who ſhall - 


— but who ſhall gn, becauie chere is ſomething to be gat 
gniog. | 

Every — ftock-jobber and miniſter boaſts of the credit 
of England. Its credit, fay they, is greater than that of any 
country in Europe. There is a good reafon for this; for 
there is not another country in Europe that could be made the 
dupe of ſuch a delufron. The Engliſh funding ſyſtem will re- 


main 2-monument of wonder, not to much on «account cf the 


e-tent to which it has been carried, as cf the folly of believing 
in 1. 

Thoſe who had former'y predicted that the funding ſyſtem 
would break up when the debt ſhould amount to one hundred. 
or one hund: ed and fifty milii ns, erred only in not diſftingaiſh» 
ing between inſolvency and actual bankruptcy ; for the inſol- 
vency cummenced as taon as the government became unable 
to pay the intereſt in caſh, or to give caſt for the bank notes 
in which the in tereſt was pid, whether that inability was known 
or not, or whether it was ſuſpe &ted or not. Infulvency always 
Likes place before bankruptcy; for bankruptcy is nothing mare 
than th: publication of that in'olvency. In the aff.ars f an 


i dividual it oſten happer: that inſolvency exiſts ſeveral years 


before bankruptcy, and that the infolvency is concealed ard 
cargicd on till the indivicusl is not able to pay one ſhilling in 
the pound. A government can ward eff bankruptcy longer 
than an individual; but infolvency will inevitably produce 
bankruptcy, whether in an iadividual or in a government. if 
taea the quantity of bank notes payable on demand, which 
Le bar k bas iflued, 6 g 


a 
bank is infolvent ; and when that inſolvency be declared, it is 


— 


moment. | 
The bank acts in three capacities. As a bank of diſcount ; as 


a bank of depoſit; and as banker for the government 
Firſt, as a bank of diſcount. The bank diſcounts merchants 
| hills of exchange for two months. When a merchant has a 
” | > bill that will 3 
wants payment before that time, the bank advances that pay- 
ment to him, deducting therefrom at the rate of five per cent. 
per ann. The bill of exchange remains at the bank as a 
pawn, and at the end of two months it muſt be redee 
Ti beakifiion is — , pages ; for the profits of 
he bank, as a bank of diſcount, ariſe entirely from its making 
die of paper as money. The Haak gives bank notes to the 
| » merchant in diſcounting the bill of exchange, and the re» 
deemer of the bill pays bank notes to the bauk in red:eming 


delufions that have been impoſed upon the n tion by miniſters, to 
| its affairs, and by none mere than by Mr. Pit, s 4 
ing called the balance of This balaace of 


profit 6 ; and it is ig- 
dme - is, the greater the loſs is 
nm one year, the higher w. II this wang, called the balance of trade, appear w be 
Koording to the cuſt . n- houſe bo KS. For example, nearly tac whole 6: the Medi- 
dannn com oy bas been tiken by the French this year ; coof quei] thoſe cargoes 
| will got appear as imports vn tue cuitow-ncute Looks, and her- ture the balance of 
| trade, by whic: they mean the profits of t. will :pp-ar t, be fu much the greater 
as the lois am unt: to; nd, on the ther hand, had the luis not h ppe ed, the pro- 
fits would have appeared to have been fo much che eis. All the lies happening as 
fra to re wang cargoes, by accidents, by tic e cments, or by cp ure, make the 
appear he higher on the nde of the cap and were they all loit at fea, - 
| it would ppcr to be all profit on the Cuitum-b. wie torks. Allo every cargo of 
exports t nat is Lott that occations another to b icat, adds i. like manner to the fide 
db enp te, and appears as profit. I his ye. r tue bLnce t trade will appear high, 
| becauſe the I hes have been g. cat by captu e and by tors. The ignorance of the 
» Briah Pal ment, in liſtening te this hckneycd impo tion of nun ters about the 
blance rf trade, is ati{niking. oc ſhews h u little they kt: ov + national affairs 
and Mr. Grey may as well ta k Creek t» them, s make ou about the ſtate 
the nativn. I by under and fox-bunting cn the game-laws. 
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A It rery ſeldom happens that any real money paſſes betweey 
hundred 
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- Thirdly. The bank acts as banker for the government. This 
connection that threatens ruin to every public bank. It 

gh this connection that the credit of a bank. is forced 
beyond what it ought to be, and filill further beyond iu 
ability to pay. It is through this connection that fuch an 
immenſe redundant quantity of bank notes have gotten i | 
— <uculation; and which, inftead of being iſſued becauſe there 


was property in the bank, have been iſſucd becauſe there was | 


When the treaſury is empty, which happens in almoſt every 


of every war, its coffers at the bank are empty alſo. It is 


in this condition of emptineſs that the miaiſter has recourie 
ts emiſſions of what are called exchequer and navy bills, which 
| conu- 
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| upon the public without there beiog property in 
to pay them.— Theſe 
emitted becauſe the 
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* the land and 
| * ſeveral years 
| in bank notes, for which there is not 
* In thoſe di 
* lic ma iged 
* its director, ts overfiock the cirenlarion with paper many 


bank notes. How its duty ts the public can induce it ts ere 
abat public with promiſſory bank notes which it cannot pay, and 
thereby expoſe the individuals ef that public to ruin, is too 
paradoxical to be explained ; for it is on the credit which indi- 
viduals give e the ba. l, by receiving and circulating its notes, 
y, for it has none, 


that the bank ſports. If however it be the duty of the bank to 
ex pole the public to this hazzre, it is at leaſt equally the duty 
of the individuals of hat public to get their money and take 
care of themſelves; and leave it to placemen, penfioners, go- 
verameut contractors, Recves's z ſſociation, and die am 


(20 J 


both houſes of Parliament, who have voted away the money at 
the nod of the miniſter, to continue the credit if they can, and 


for which their eſtates individually and colleQivcly ought to 


anſwer, as far as they will go. 
There has always exiſted, and till exiſts, a myſterious, uf. 
picious connection, between the miniſter and the directors of 


quantĩt 8 

ceeded twenty two millions fierling ; and the quantity of gold 
and ſilver money in the nation at the fame time, as ſtated by 
Mr. Neckar, from returns of coinage at the minis, in his Trea- 


tile on the Adminiſtration of the Finances, was about ninety | 


millions tering. To go beyond this limit of a fourth part, in 
Engla: d, they were obliged to int:oduce paper money; and the 
attempt to go beyond it in France, where paper could not be 


introdec d. broke up the forernmenc. This proportion there- 
fore of a fourth pat, is the limit which the nature of the 
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bink notes, taken 


machine of the bank to contract the ſecond. 


En) 


ching eſtabliſhes for itſelf, be the quantity of money in a na- 


tion more or 
The amount of taxes in England at this time is full twenty 
millions; and therefore the quantity of gold and filver, and of 
together, amounts to eighty millions. The 
antity of gold and filver, as ftated by Lord Hawkeſbury's 
— (George Chalmers, as I have before ſhewn, is twenty 
millions ; and therefore the total amount of bank notes in circu- 
tion, all made payable on demand, is fixty millions. 'Thas 
enormous fam will aitoniſh the moiſt ſtupid llock- jobber, and 


. over-power the credulity of the moſt thoughtleſs Engliſhman ; 


but were it only a —__ that ſum, the bank cannot pay 
half a crown in the 

There is fomething curious in the movements of this mo- 
dern complicated machine, the funding ſyſtem; and it is only 


no that it is beginning to unfold the full extent of its move- 


ments in the firit of its movements it gives great powers 
into the hands of government, and in the laſt part it takes them 


7. 

ng ſyſtem ſet out with raifing revenues under the 
name of loans, by means of which goverament became both 
prodigal and powerful. The loaners aſſumed the name of cre- 
ditors, and though it was ſoon diſcovered that loaning was go- 
vernment jobbiny, thoſe ed loaners, or the perfons who 
purchaſed into the funds afterwards, conceived themfclves not 
only to be creditors, but to be the on/y creditors. 

But ſuch has been the operation of this complicate l machine, 
the funding ſyſtem, that it has produced, unperceive?, a fecoad 
tion of creditors, more numerous and far more formida- 
„and withal more real than the firit generation; for every 


holder of a bank note is a creditor, and a real creditor, and 


the debt due to him is made payable on demand. The debt 
therefore which the government owes to individuals is compoled 
of two part: ; the one about four hundred millions bearing in- 
tereſt, the other about fixty millions payable on demand. The 
ene is called the funded debt, the other is the debt due in bank 


notes. 

This fecond debt (that contained in the bank notes) has, 
Come nonkece, how incereed ry gay the jocwelt of Gas 
debt; fo that in fat little or no real intereſt has been paid by 
government. 'The whole has been deluſion and fraud. Covern 
ment firſt contraſted a debt in the form of loans with one claſs 
of „and then run clandeſtinely into debt with another 

meaas of bank notes, to pay the intereſt. Govern- 

ment acted of itſelf in contracting the firſt debt, and made a 


Te 
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It is this ſecond debt that changes the feat of power and the 
order of things; for it pats it in the of even a ſmall part 
of the holders uf bank-notes (had no other motive than 
diſguſt at Pitt and Grenville”s fedition bills] to controul any 
meaſure of government they found to be injurious to their in. 
tereſt ; and that popular meetings, or popular focteties, 
but by the fimple and eaſy operation of with-holding their cre- 
dit from that government; that is, by individually demanding 
— 2 at the bank for every bank- note that comes into them 

ds. Why ſhould Pitt Grenville expect that the very 
men whom they inſult and injure ſhould at the fame time con- 
tinue to ſupport the meaſures of Pitt and Grenville, by giving 
credit to their p: omifſo: y notes of payment? No new emiſſions 
of bank-notes could go on while payment was demanding on 
the old, and the cath in the bank walting daily away; nor any 
new advances be made to government or to the emperor to carry 
on the war; nor any ace emiffion be made of exchequer 


% The bank,” ſays Smith, (took ii. chap 2.) * is @ great 


% engine of fate, And in the i me paragraph he fays, '* The 


* fability of the bank is egnal to that of the Britiſh governnent ;"* 
which is the fame as to fay that the ſtability of the government 
is equal to that of the bank, and no more. If then the bank 
cannot pay, the wrer of the be y Raman emfire (S. R. 


A.*) is a bankrupt. V hen Folly invented titles, the did 
attend to their application ; for ever fince the government 
of England 


has been in the hands of arch-trea/u ers, it has been 

1 and 8 the arch trealurer apfarent, 
a baukrupt hat a miſeratle proipect has 

England before its _—_—— 

fore the war of 1755 there were no bank notes lower than 

During that war bank notes of fi'tcen pounds 
were coined ; and now, fince the commence- 


his conduct has the appearance 
principled infolvent, who, RN 
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; what is I is 
in compariſon with it ; yet the caſe of the 
been touched upon. But it certainly ought to be 
what authority, whether that of the miniſter or of 
and upon what foundation, fuch immenſe quan- 
iffued, I have ftated the amount of them at fixty mil. 
gi I have produced data for that eſtimation; and be- 
this, the apparent quantity cf them, far beyond that of gol. 
flyer in the nation, corroborates thegewith. Burt were 
u third part of fxty millions, the bank cannot pay half a 
is the pound ; for no neu ſupply of money, as re ſaid, 
arrive at the baak, as all the taxes will be pai] in paper. 
the funding ſyſt m began, it was nat doubted that the 
at had been borrowed would be repaid. Government 
a pagated that belief, but it began paying them off, 
in is profeſſion came to be ahundoned 3 and it is not 
fee that bank notes will march the ſame way ; for 
af them js only another debt under annther name; 


px ty bs, that Mr. Pitt wall at laſt propoſe funding 
—— 1 — wha io valuable as 
guats. gaats have 2 fo operty in re- 

jo the national domains; bark a do and be- 
this. the Engliſh revenue muſt then fink dou n to what the 

| of it was the funding ſyſtem began: between 
ang four millions. One of which the arch treg/orer would 
for him (elf, and the arch-treaturer apparant 
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est any immoral meaning) the pira tical | 1 
mitted on the American — = the Engliſh 
I have retaliated for France on the ſubje& of Boa nance ; 
conclude with retorting on Mr. Pitt the expreſſion he 


agtin@ France, and ſay, that the Englith ſyſtem of Snance 
ON 


THE 2. NAY EVEN 4N THE CULPH OF B 
„ Rurrer.“ 
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